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Tue School Committee of Tyngsborough have the 
honor to submit their Report for the year ending March 
31, 1867. 

The amount appropriated by the town for the support 
of schools was ten hundred and fifty dollars, to be equally 
divided among the seven districts. It appears by the off- 
cial statement of the Selectmen that the number of children 
between five and fifteen years of age was one hundred and 
two. It follows that the sum appropriated to each child 
was ten dollars and thirty cents, less a very inconsiderable 
fraction. This isa fact most gratifying; for reference to 
théeMast Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Education shows that in 1865-6 there were but twelve 
towns whose apportionment to each child exceeded that of 
Tyngsborough for 1866-7. That the action of the town 
was wise and judicious the Committee hope to establish by 
presenting a bird’s-eye view of each school, to be followed 
by the consideration of various topics affecting their con- 
dition and prospects. 


DISTRICT. NOw T. 


Prudential Committee—WiuILit1AmM B. BRINLEY. 


Teachers: Summer Term—Miss Hannan F. Sieeper, of Tyngsborough, 
Winter Term—Miss Aumrra A. Banorort, of Tyngsborough. 


Summer. Winter. 
Length of Schools in months,...... SAMOS. sats 4 mos. 10 days. 
Wages of Teacher per month,....... Re stron $26 
Whole number of Scholars,......... Leahey a ou 18 
Average attendance of Scholars,..... LAs Aeree, Poa 114 
Number of Scholars under 5 years,... 00.......... 00 
-- Number of Scholars over 15 years,... 2.......... 2 


“Though some palpable clouds of darkness were 
thought likely to overshadow” the opening of the school, 
they were scattered before the close of the summer term by 
the judicious management of the teacher and the fidelity 
of the scholars. The Committee cannot fairly suppress all 
reference to apprehensions entertained and expressed at the 
beginning of the term as to its success ;—those prophetic 
forebodings having failed to become historic verity, no valu- 
able purpose can now be gained by scrutinizing criticism, 
and they pass on to more grateful considerations. 

Miss Sleeper had taught in this school for two different 
years, to the entire satisfaction of the Committee. As her 
literary acquirements were known to be ample, it was’ be- 
lieved that the school would continue to prosper under her 
care. The confidence of the Committee was justified by 
the excellence of the closing examination, which was keen 
and protracted, and in the judgment of those present—in- 
cluding two non-resident teachers of experience in and out 
of Massachusetts—worthy of high praise. 

When the school opened for the winter it was well 
prepared to receive the instructions of Miss Bancroft, a 
teacher of ability, tact and experience. The scholars in- 
variably acquitted themselves creditably ; particularly in 
spelling, definitions, arithmetic and algebra. The class in 
the last named study was thoroughly instructed, and would 
favorably compare with pupils of like age in any school of 
the State. It is believed that the school was taught to the 
perfect satisfaction of every resident of the district. 
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DISTRICTANO: 2: 


Prudential Committee—Joun LitrLevA Le. 


Teachers: Summer Term—Miss Hutun A. Kippgr, of Tyngsborough, 
Winter Term—Miss Heten A. Kipper, of Tyngsborough. 


; Summer. Winter. 
Length of School in months,...2 mos. 10 days,.3 mos. 5 days. 
Wages of Teacher per month,....... nT O5 Ripa $20 
Whole number of Scholars,......... EG rar Spee 22 
Average attendance of Scholars,..... (Wie Bae Coreen 19 
Number of Scholars under 5 years,.. 1.......... 1 
Number of Scholars over 15 years,... O0.......... 2 


This school, for two consecutive terms, was in charge 
of Miss Kidder. It was fortunate that the pernicious notion 
of rotation did not find favor, and that the district had the 
continued services of a teacher who united adequate learn- 
ing to peculiar aptitude for imparting it, and skill in the 
management of a school. The prescribed exercises were, 
in the main, very satisfactorily performed, especially by 
some of the more advanced scholars, who in another dis- 
trict, were always favorably regarded for accurate recita- 
tions and refined deportment. A raging snow storm pre- 
vented the gathering of the scholars on the day assigned 
for the final examination; had it taken place, the result 
must have testified favorably to the merits of the teacher 
and the substantial improvement of the school. 


DISERICECN Oees: 


Prudential Committee—Joun CHANDLER. 


Teachers: Summer Term—Miss Emma S. H. Taytor, of Dunstable. 
Winter Term—Miss Mary Jann Upton, of Tyngsborough. 
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Summer. Winter. 
Length of School in months,....3 mos. 6 days........4 mos. 
Wages of Teacher per month, ........$17....... ooo ae 
Whole number of Scholars, ...... PS Ree Ce See ee Perel! |S 
Average attendance of Scholars, ...... LDS tree alee ... 1438 
Number of Scholars under 5 years, 2s "O08. 45 vaeaeeers .- 00 


Number of Scholars over 15\years, .... 00..........-. 00 


A visit to this school was always a satisfaction ; as 
much so this year as in any previous one. During the 
summer it was taught by Miss Taylor. Though young and 
inexperienced, she proved herself fully competent to the 
undertaking, and successfully accomplished it ;—the schol- 
ars making commendable progress in all their studies. 

Where the district system prevails it seems to be ex- 
pected that the Prudential Committee should be studious of 
change. Here, as elsewhere, the two terms were kept, by 
different persons. The disadvantages usually incident to a 
change of teachers were not wrought out in this case, as 
Miss Upton was acquainted with the scholars, had great 
experience as a teacher, and her heart was in the work. 
The examination at the close of the term was witnessed 
with great pleasure by quite a large number of visitors, 
considering the bad state of the roads. As was expected, 
the scholars acquitted themselves well, in all respects. 
‘The number was nineteen; all of them represented as in- 
dustrious and obedient. The register reveals this noticeable 
fact, that four scholars were neither tardy nor absent during 
the long session of sixteen weeks. These attentive scholars 
were Mary A. Glover, Emma R. Glover, George A. Glover 
and Frank F. Chandler. Elza F. Glover, the youngest 
of her family at school, was never tardy, but unavoidably 
absent for three days—showing conclusively the exercise 
of a proper discipline by parents, and how much can be ae- 
complished by a little care on their part. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


Prudential Committee—J. W. MarsHaut. 


Teachers : ceeeerier Term—Miss Marta H. Cuasz, of Hudson, N. H. 
Winter Term—Miss Annix A. Petron, of Tyngsborough. 


Summer. Winter. 
Length of School in months,....3 mos. 11 days.3 mos. 8 days. 
Wages of Teachers per month,...... GO et cor ee a $28 
Whole number of Scholars,......... 1S as ee 24 
Average attendance of Scholars,..... ete ote vadee ts 21 
Number of Scholars under 5 years, .. 00.......... 00 
Number of Scholars over 15 years, .. O00.......... 3 


Miss Chase entered the school a stranger; she left it 
the recipient of the affectionate regard of all its members. 
This was not so much owing to her careful instruction in 
the books as to her watchful attention of the manners and 
general behavior of the children, and her dignified but con- 
ciliatory deportment in her daily intercourse with them. 
This they recognized and appreciated. A decorous and 
well-taught school was the auspicious result. 

Miss Chase did not incline to teach during the winter. 
Regret at her decision was mitigated by the certainty that 
Miss Peirce, who had an enviable reputation as a teacher, 
would prove to be an admirable successor. Most faithfully 
and ably has she labored through a tedious and inclement 
winter to keep up the character of the school. Fortunately 
the building was repaired between the two terms, so that 
the winds did not visit it so roughly as before, to the great 
comfort of the scholars and therefore to their general im- 
provement, which was obvious at the examination at the 
close of the term. ‘To every question they answered 
promptly and almost always with accuracy. The first class 
in reading did well—better than usual. The writing books 
showed excellent progress in the handling of the pen. The 
register exhibited the gratifying fact that the attendance 
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during a long winter term was most remarkably regular and 

‘uniform, for which parents, teacher and scholars are alike 
entitled to commendation. This has been an exemplary 
school throughout the year. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


Prudential Committee—EBENEZER BANOROFT. 


Teacher: Summer and Autumn Terms—Miss Susan J. B. Peruam, of 
Tyngsborough. 


Summer. Winter. 
Length of School in months,........... D3. MOGs ee 3 mos. 
Wages of Teacher per month,...-- 22)... DL bcc see $16 
Whole number of Scholars,............- Gee ir» 14 
Average attendance of Scholars,......... Or ck eae 83§ 
Number of Scholars under 5 years, ...... Daten ie 34 uate 00 
Number of Scholars over 15 years,....... 00.54. 5Ree 00 


As it was understood that the number to attend this 
school would, of necessity be very small, the district voted 
to have a summer and an autumnal term, with a vacation, 
and to pay $30.00 of the money it was to receive from the 
town towards the support of the winter term of the Wins- 
low School. As the school house is the best in the town, it 
would have been gratifying to see its commodious seats 
entirely filled. It chanced there were but three children, 
residents of the district, to partake of its advantages during 
the whole session. Of the eleven scholars at the summer 
term, three belonged to other districts; while of the four- 
teen in attendance after the vacation, only five resided in 
the district. Miss Perham faithfully attended to her charge, 
and to the entire satisfaction of all. Whenever visited, the 


school was quiet and orderly. The excellence of the build- 
ing and its appointments illustrates the truth of the axiom 
that an attractive school house tends to the making of a 
good school. 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


Prudential Committee—Cuaruss S. CoBuRN. 


Teachers: Summer Term—Miss Ipa R. Pratt, of Tyngsborough. Win- 
ter Term—Mrs. Maria L. Cosurn, of Tyngsborough. 


Summer. Winter. 
Length of School in months,...3 mos. 18 days.3 mos. 10 days. 
Wages of Teachers per month,...... OL Se ae cee rs ates $24 
Whole number of Scholars, ........ 1B ieee si la 16 
Average attendance of Scholars,.... Qy7%5..-..... El 
Number of Scholars under 5 years,.. 1.......... 00 
Number of Scholars over 15 years,.. 1.......... 4 


Within this secluded, inconvenient school house one 
never fails to find, during term-time, a group of industrious 
and well-behaved children. Change of season or of teacher 
makes no difference as to the character of the school; it 
goes on noiselessly and harmoniously from year to year. 
How is it that no disturbance comes nigh it? It must be 
ascribed to a judicious domestic discipline, which moulds 
the minds and habits of the children. Obedient at home, 
they are docile at school; civil at home they are respectful 
at school ;—domestic and school discipline reciprocally act- 
ing, with the happiest effects. 

During the summer the school was in charge of Miss 
Pratt. It was her first essay at teaching; but being sur- 
rounded by apt and obedient, children, she found their in- 


struction to be agreeable to herself and profitable to them. 
2 


ow 
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Miss Pratt was succeeded by Mrs. Coburn, for the 
winter term. As Mrs. Coburn had been a teacher some 
years since, it was with entire ease she resumed labors 
which had been abandoned for other duties. Of course the 
children have received careful instruction, and the school 
maintains its reputation for diligence and correct deport- 
ment. 

The examinations at the close of the summer and — 
winter terms were entirely satisfactory to the numerous 
friends who were present—neither heat nor cold preventing 
them from giving this valuable proof of their interest in 
the school and its teachers. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


Prudential Committee—Joun A. ButTTERFIELD. 


Teachers: Summer Term—Miss Saran Resecca Coxsurn, of Tyngs- 
borough. Wanter Term—Miss Caroxtina F, Danrortu, of Tyngs- 
borough. 


Summer. Winter. 
Length of School in months,....3 mos. 9 days,.3 mos. 7 days. 
Wages of Teachers per month, ...... SIS cee eee $27 
Whole number of Scholars,......... Liv Gecccaann 12 
Average attendance of Scholars,..... OA aia tebe cab 933 
Number of Scholars under 5 years,.. 00.......... 00 
Number of Scholars over 15 years,... 00.......... 4 


Miss Coburn took this school for the summer, and con- 
trolled its somewhat discordant elements with intelligence 
and decision. Her object was to improve its discipline and 
character. By unwearied effort she succeeded, so far as it 
was possible, with the materials to be managed ; for she is 
a firm and accurate teacher. 
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Miss Danforth, a very excellent teacher, had the school 
for the winter. It has been subject to periodical spells of 
insubordination, and unfortunately there was a breaking 
out of this distemperament during the term. ‘The refrac- 
tory having been dismissed or withdrawn, the school became 
quiet and attentive. The interruption to travel, occasioned 
by the snow storm, made it expedient to close a week ear- 
lier than was originally proposed, and without a formal ex- 
amination of the eight boys who constituted the school. 

To have a good school there must be good children. 
Now children will not thrive by neglect; they will not be- 
come the angelic little things which some fancy them to be 
unless subjected to wholesome discipline at home. Parents 
should see to this; should encourage and sustain a teacher, 
and be sure, by frequent visits to the school, to watch the 
conduct and manners of their children. Until all this shall 
be done, the school in District No. 7 will not favorably 
compare with the other schools of the town, no matter who 
the teachers may chance to be. 


WINSLOW SCHOOL. 


DPIRPEIMATIOU LECTIN, <1. 0% <2 a'o/ aula tod ever @ o's Puede $s 3 months. 
Wvazes of Teacher per month,......4....02-s0000: $57 
Semmeemumber Of Scholars; : v2 <,)<:..00 csc 0 ote oes 26 
meverace attendance of Scholars,.......6..s-see0oe 16 
Number of Scholars under 5 years, ............... 00 
Number of Scholars over 15 years, ............... 11 


Mr. Charles F. King, of Lowell, and a member of the 
senior class of Dartmouth College, kept this school for a 
term of twelve weeks. The selection of a gentleman of his 
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experience and merit was a most fortunate event; for he 
secured the respect of the scholars, as well as the confidence 
and approbation of all who professed an interest in the 
school. 

At the closing examination all the classes appeared 
unusually well, especially those in natural philosophy, alge- 
bra and French. There were several pieces of composition 
read which were marked by originality of treatment and 
appropriate language. In short, such was the success of 
the school, that a general wish was expressed that it might 
again have the advantage of the instruction of Mr. King. 

The building, for school purposes, is not what it should 
be. It leaks badly ; water, discolored by trickling over 
mortar, bricks, and foul stove-pipes, finds its way into the 
room, to the injury of the plaster, the floor and the seats. 
The stoves are too small; the dilapidated funnels have im- 
perfect draft, and the smoke escapes anywhere but up 
chimney. The height of the room causes an echo and res- 
onance which are most annoying. Measures should be 
taken, immediately, to remedy these defects, and any others 
which may be detected. 


In closing this detailed account of the schools, the 
Committee express the opinion that with perhaps one ex- 
ception they were in a prosperous and gratifying condition. 
the most obvious and general defect was in reading. To 
read with emotion, so as to stir the sensibilities of an au- 
dience, did not seem to command the same zeal and atten- 
tion, as did the other branches of study. It is important 
that greater care should be had as to correct reading and 
spelling. New text books would contribute to this end, for 
those now used have become stale and uninteresting. 

Reading (iucluding spelling), writing and arithmetic, 
constitute the fundamentals of education; but it is by no 


means. to be limited to these attainments. The first makes 
us acquainted with the thoughts of the wise and good; the 
second gives the means of communicating thought to 
others, while the last is an admirable instrument for disci- 
plining, developing and sharpening the intellect. They are 
the trinoda necessitas—the three-knotted necessity, or re- 
quirement of education. 

_ Bad spelling, like false grammar, is an infallible indi- 
cation of defective and neglected education. The impor- 
tance of this department of study was repeatedly presented 
to the schools, and the result was a marked improvement in 
all of them. 

A curious illustration of the importance of knowing 
how to spell may be found in English history. England 
and France had been so often and so long engaged in de- 
structive wars that a prospect of peace with Napoleon, 
which was held out during the earlier years of this century, 
filled the hearts of the people with delight. At last, after 
many vexatious delays, the Peace of Amiens was declared, 
and the glad citizens of London proposed to celebrate the 
auspicious event by bonfires and illuminations. The French 
Minister at the Court of St. James joined in the illumina- 
tion, and the word “concorp” blazed over his door from 
variegated lamps; but the mob, reading this “conquered,” 
began to riot in resentment for any Frenchman saying that 
Britons were conquered. ‘The Minister had the lamps re- 
moved, and adroitly substituted the word “ amity,” and this 
prevented the city from the ravages of an ignorant and ex- 
asperated mob. ‘They were phonetic spellers, with a ven- 
geance ! 

To spell well and to read well are unquestionable ac- 
complishments; but to behave well—to subordinate the 
thoughts and actions to the rigid exactions of morality and 
_ piety—is a nobler achievement. An education which is 
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short of this must be imperfect and unworthy the dignity 
of human nature. “Indeed I see not how,’ writes Edward 
Irving, “any education, properly so called, can proceed 
without religion ; because though you teach the lesson, how 
are you to enforce the lesson? The fear of school disci- 
pline is, to the finer parts of education, what the fear of the 
law is to the finer parts of society, never touching, never 
reaching them. There must be an unnoticed discipline, an 
invisible Master, who is prevailing by his gracious influ- 
ences over the unnoticed and invisible soul within. Lessons 
of knowledge you may teach without the help of this in- 
ward Minister, but lessons of morality, lessons of honor, 
lessons of truth and piety, lessons of manly and noble char- 
acter, you shall never be able to teach. Do your best, un- 
less you take religion to your aid, you shall but build the 
outward walls and rough-cast your house, but you shall 
never get within its threshold to furnish the interior, or di- 
rect the operations, or preserve the peace and blessedness of 
the household. Religion is, therefore, by its very nature, 
the mistress and superintendent of education.” 

The Committee proceed to the consideration of various 
matters which have attracted their regard during the year, 
and concerning which it is right that the town should be 
advised by its constituted agents. 


SCHOOL HOUSES. 


The statutes require of the School Committee “to 
make a detailed report of the condition of the several pub- 
lic schools.” It is a reasonable, and indeed a conceded in- 
terpretation of this clause, that the Report should include a 
statement of the character and condition of the buildings 
designed for school purposes. 
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It must be admitted that there is not a satisfactory 
school house in the town, with the exception of that in 
District No. 5. All the others are deficient in important 
particulars, especially as to the means of heating and venti- 
lation. The desks and seats are cumbrous, badly arranged, 
and always wearisome to the occupants from the physical 
constraint they compel. The improvements that have been 
made in school architecture and school furniture, are the 
results of investigation of the laws of health, as well as of 
economy, and should no longer be disregarded. Some big- 
oted admirers of the effete, because ancient, may insist that 
these old-fashioned houses, with their ponderous seats, suf- 
ficed for a past, and are therefore good enough for the 
present generation. If such an one can be found, he would 
_be a fit associate for Douglas Jerrold’s strict conservative, 
who would not speak of the nev moon out of respect to 
that ancient institution the o/d one ! 

The law of progress is ever onward and irresistible ; it 
is aS imperative in reference to educational, as to moral, re- 
ligious, political, or other comprehensive interests. The 
grand cause of popular education cannot stagnate ; it must 
move on with the afiluent tide of universal progress. To 
obtain a thorough public education there must be good 
school houses and good teachers. A child is depressed if 
the arrangements of the school be meagre and repulsive, 
but is favorably influenced and stimulated, if they be ease- 
giving and attractive. Hence, the most commodious style of 
school and of equipment, becomes almost a necessity. We — 
may safely concede this without attempting to unfold the 
process by which the mind is affected by material sur- 
roundings. 

What has the illimitable ocean to do with the petty 
measure of corn which the farmer takes from his bin? They 
appear to the uninstructed mind, to be as far asunder as the 
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equator and the poles; but science proves that there is a 
dependency of the lesser upon the greater of them. Not 
until everything is known concerning the level of the sea, 
can there be a perfect system of measures. 

If we would have a perfect school system, we must 
have good school houses; and that will not be likely to 
happen until they are provided by the town, and not by 
districts. , 


LENGTH OF SCHOOLS. 


Section 1, chapter 38, of the General Statues, provides 
that “In every town there shall be kept, for at least six 
months in each year, at the expense of said town, by a 
teacher or teachers of competent ability and good morals, 
a sufficient number of schools for the instruction of all the 
children who may legally attend public school therein,’ &e. 

After the town has fixed the number of schools, each 
of them must be kept for at least six months in each year. 
This law was so little regarded, (for it appeared more than 
one-third of the towns was delinquent,) that on the 11th of 
April, 1865, an act was passed “concerning the distribution 
of the annual income of the school fund,’ which prohibits 
any apportionment of it to towns who have failed to main- 
tain their schools for six months. 

The provisions of this Act will take effect on the appor- 
tionment and distribution of the income of the fund to be 
made in July, 1867. And the division will be based upon 
the returns for the school-year, beginning on the Ist of 
April of the current year. 

There were eleven towns in Middlesex County which 
had not maintained their schools for the prescribed number 
of months, during the year 1864-0. 
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Prudential Committees must take good heed that the 
schools are open for the full term of six months, or one hun- 
dred and twenty days, as prescribed by law; and if practi- 
cable arrange that the winter term should begin so early 
as to close in ample time for the Committee to prepare their 
Annual Report and submit it at the April town meeting. 

The General Statutes are imperative as to the dispo- 
sition of the income of the school fund, when received by 
the town. “The income of the school fund received by the 
several cities and towns shall be applied by the School Com- 
mittees thereof to the support of the public schools therein, 
but said Committee may, if they see fit, appropriate there- 
from any sum, not exceeding twenty-five per cent. of the 
same, to the purchase of books of reference, maps, and appa- 
ratus for the use of said schools.” [Chapter 36, Sec. 4. ] 

The suggestion recently made that all, or all but 
twenty-five per cent. should be given to one school, by 
vote of the town is obviously illegal. The Statute confers 
a limited authority on the School Committee, which they 
cannot transcend. ‘Their duty is imperative and must be 
literally performed. A vote of the town would not justify 
the Committee for the violation of a statute of the Common- 
wealth. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Many of the books now in use in our schools are not 
of the most approved character, and from long-continued 
handling have been shorn of a moiety of their legitimate 
number of pages. It is time they were thrown aside for 
others of acknowledged superiority. There is also a great 
diversity of books, which at the least, is a very great incon- 
venience ; for it obliges such a sub-division of the school, 
that it is quite common to find a class of but one scholar, 
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who, of course, is without the healthful stimulus of gen- 
erous competition. 

The General Statutes make it the duty of Committees 
to direct what text books shall be used in the public schools, 
and to’ procure a “sufficient” supply. That duty will not 
be performed by procuring a supply sufficient in number, 
but msufficient in every other respect. In view, however, of 
the cost of the Winslow School House, the Committee did 
not incline to introduce new books, but for a season to put 
up with the use of the old ones. There is now a pressing 
necessity for a general change. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the substitution of choice text-books will prove a bless- 
ing worthy of the cost it may be to the town. 


WAGES OF TEACHERS. 


A praise-worthy practice prevails in many towns to 
employ females as teachers of the district schools. It is a 
growing conviction that these schools, so largely composed 
“of children in the most early stages of life,’ (to use the 
words of an old Statute), will be best managed and taught - 
by females. Why should their wages be less than those of 
male teachers? No answer can be given which will not be 
specious, rather than sound. Tor the year 1865, the aver- 
age wages of male teachers per month, including the value 
of board, in the County of Middlesex, was seventy-two dol- 
lars, eighty-seven cents ; while the average wages of female 
teachers was but twenty-five dollars! In this town, for the 
same year, the average wages of male teachers, per month, 
was forty dollars, fifty cents ; while the average compensa- 
tion of female teachers dropped down to the inconsiderable 
sum of seventeen dollars and twelve cents,—an amount not 
equal to the earnings of an intelligent operative in a factory, 
or, in the euphuistic phrase of the day, of indifferent domes- 
tic help. 
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The Chairman of the Committee cannot deny himself 
the satisfaction of putting in permanence his protest against 
a discrimination so illiberal and unjust to the great number 
of meritorious female teachers in the Commonwealth. 


REGISTERS. 


They are distributed among the teachers, and at the 
close of the school year, transmitted by the Committee to 
the Secretary of the Board of Education. They contain 
plain directions for filling the blanks, which are usually fol- 
lowed with exactness by the teachers. Now and then, they 
fail to write out the full name of a scholar; giving it prob- 
ably as'they received it. So it sometimes happens that the 
name does not unequivocably indicate the sex ; initials do 
not. But more frequently, an abbreviated, pet, Christian 
name, one familiarly used in the home circle, is substituted 
for the true one ; for instance, Lizzy for Elizabeth, or Freddy 
for Frederick. This should be avoided. Ina case of dis- 
puted or doubtful pedigree, possibly involving large inter- 
ests, when every avenue to genealogical information must 
be carefully explored, a search among the registers might 
lead to decisive results. The importance of accuracy in the 
record of names, has attracted the attention of the Chair- 
man from the fact that he was recently consulted in a case 
where it was essential to determine if the names of Mary 
and Molly were formerly used indiscriminately, in reference 
to one and the same person ; or whether they indicated two 
different individuals. 

The habit of abbreviating names is thus happily ridi- 
culed by Dickens, Miss Potterson “being known on her own 
authority as Miss Abbey Potterson, some water-side heads, 
which (like the water) were none of the clearest, harbored 
muddled notions that, because of her dignity and firmness, 


she was named after, or in some sort related to, the Abbey 
at Westminster. But Abbey was only short for Abigail, by 
which name Miss Potterson had been christened at Lime- 
house Church, some sixty and odd years before.” 


TARDINESS. 


Wilful tardiness is a modified form of truancy, and 
should be properly punished. When it is unpremeditated, 
caused by inclement weather, bad roads, or some imperative 
home-duty, it is an accident rather than a fault, but which 
the teachers are bound to record. The unseasonable en- 
trance of a scholar disturbs those who are present, and 
interferes with the arrangements for the day. Unfortu- 
nately, the untoward consequences of a habit of tardiness 
are not limited to the school room, inasmuch as it tends to 
the growth of a feeling of indifference to punctuality in 
regard to the responsibilities and solemn duties of maturer 
years. 

Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” quaintly re- 
marks—* by that shoe-horn of idleness, * * * melancholy, 
that feral fiend is drawn on.” With equal truth it may be 
said, by that shoe-horn of procrastination, is drawn on a 
perpetual conflict with adversity. He who fails to keep his 
business engagements, who habitually neglects his appoint- 
ments, who writes his promises in water, who is guilty of 
the positive incivility of never being up to time, will ulti- 
mately find, to his sorrow, that he has let slip the golden 
opportunity of a successful career, like an empty dream, 
and enrolled himself in the ranks of permanent and discon- 
tented mediocrity. “ Whoso doeth these things shall” ever 
“ fail,’ in the objects of human life. Let parental influence 
be directed to the forming of habits of exactitude, by exam- 
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ple as well as by precept. Let the hearth-stone become an 
altar on which the youthful heart can lay its votive offerings 
of affection and obedience; let the home government be 
regular, mild, equable and refined, and there can be no fairer 
assurance that a family so guided, will be daily growing in 
knowledge and grace ; while its head shall merit commen- 
dation like that divinely accorded to the patriarch; “I know 
him that he will command his children, and his household 
after him ; and they shall keep the way of the Lord to do 
justice and judgment.” 


THE DISTRICT SYSTEM. 


The recent legislation of the State makes it important 
that the popular understanding of the history and influence 
of this system should be clear and precise. By many it is 
supposed to be coeval with the time when the “Mayflower 
rolled in the Bay” of Plymouth; or at least, as venerable 
as the grant of the “proffitts of the Cape,” for the support 
of a free school within the jurisdiction. But such is not the 
fact. 

By the Constitution of 1780, it was made “the duty 
of legislators and magistrates, in all future periods of this 
Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries of them; especially the Univer- 
sity at Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools in 
towns,” &e. 

Instigated by this constitutional obligation, the Legis- 
lature passed the Act of 1789, Chapter 19, entitled “An 
Act to provide for the instruction of youth, and for the pro- 
motion of good education,” the second section of which has 
immediate bearing upon the system now under considera- 
tion, and is in these words : | 
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‘«‘ The several towns and districts’”’ (this latter term meaning an in- 
corporated community without a right of representation in the General 
Court) ‘in this Commonwealth be, and they are hereby authorized and 
empowered, in town meetings to be called for that purpose, to determine 
and define the limits of school districts within their towns and districts 
respectively.” 

The Hon. Horace Mann, first Secretary of the Board 
of Edueation, in his Tenth Annual Report, thus remarks in 
regard to this Act: “I consider the law of 1789, the germ 
of which may be found in the Province Law of 8 Geo. 1, 
Chapter 1 (Anc. Ch. p. 666) authorizing towns to divide 
themselves into districts, the most unfortunate law, on the 
subject of common schools, ever enacted in the State.” 

The Committee will not controvert this assertion; but 
it is obvious that the second section only conferred upon 
towns and districts of sparse population and wide-spread 
territory the power of dividing themselves into school dis- 
tricts, so as to make the schools more easy of access to 
those who desired to attend, and for no other purpose. The 
quasi-corporation school districts, with their various privi- 
leges and complex machinery, so fruitful of litigation withal, 
were an after-growth springing out of subsequent legisla- 
tion. Thus the Act of February 28, 1800, authorized Se- 
Jectmen to issue warrants for district meetings ; voters to 
choose a Clerk and to raise money for the erection and re- 
pair of school houses; and Assessors of the respective 
towns to assess such sums of money as might be voted by 
the several districts. Then came the Act of 1817, Chapter 
14, by which school districts were made corporations in 
name, and authorized to sue and be sued, and empowered 
to hold, in fee simple or otherwise, real or personal estate 
for the use of schools. “It was not until the Statute of 
1827, Chapter 145, Section 6, that districts were authorized 
to elect Prudential Committees, to whom were confided the 
care of the houses, and the important trust of selecting and 
contracting with teachers.” 
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_ It will be perceived that the rust of antiquity does not 
adhere to the system. If there be those who would perpet- 
uate it in the belief that it is a venerable relic of the past, 
it is plain that their faith rests on a fragile foundation, 
which will not stand the touch-stone of examination. The 
Massachusetts system of free schools commands respect for 
its age, for it dates so far back as 1647; but the existing 
system of district schools is a comparatively modern intro- 
duction into the code of educational legislation, and the 
distinction should be always borne in mind. 

The testimony of the most accomplished and experi 
enced educator of the State, for a series of years, is deci- 
dedly in favor of discontinuing the district system. Mr. 
Mann, in his Fourth Annual Report, as Secretary of the 
Board of Education—a report of such value that the Legis- 
lature of 1849 passed a Resolve requesting him to prepare 
it for republication at the expense of the State—uses this 
language : 


«Asa general fact, the schools in undistricted towns are greatly 
superior to those in districted towns ;—and for obvious reasons. The 
first class of towns, the undistricted, provide all the school houses, and, 
through the agency of the School Committee, employ all the teachers. If 
one good school house is provided for any section of the town, all the 
other sections, having contributed their respective portions of the expense 
to erect the good house, will demand one equally good for themselves; 
and the equity of such a demand is so obvious that it cannot be resisted. 
If, on the other hand, each section were a separate district, and bound for 
the whole expense of a new house, if it should erect one, it would be 
tempted to continue an old house long after it had ceased to be comforta- 
ble; and, indeed, as experience has too often and sadly proved, long after 
it has ceased to be tenantable. * * * So, too, in undistricted towns, 
therefore, three grand conditions of a prosperous school, viz, a good 
house, a good teacher and vigilant superintendence, are secured by mo- 
tives which do not operate, or operate to a very limited extent, in dis- 
tricted towns. Under the non-districting system it is obvious that each 
section of a town will demand, at least, an equal degree of accommoda- 
tion in the house, of talent in the teacher, and of attention in the Com- 
mittee; and, should any selfish feelings be indulged, it is some consola- 
tion to reflect that they too will be harnessed to the car of improvement.” 
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In the year 1859, Governor Boutwell, then Secretary 
of the Board of Education, delivered an address in Spring- 
field in which he argued that the district system made the 
burden of supporting school houses very unequal and _per- 
petuated small and inefficient schools. He said—* We have 
also in favor of the change the fruit of experience, positive 
as well as negative. In about one hundred cities” [in 
1859] “and towns the Prudential Committee system does 
not exist, and the schools are better in those cities and 
towns than in any other hundred towns of the State. <A 
part of this superiority may be due to other circumstances ; 
but much is to be attributed to the efficiency of the one sys- 
tem, and the insufficiency of the other. Is it not due to 
the cause of education,—is it not a reasonable tribute to 
the fortunate experience of the communities where the 
Prudential Committee system does not exist, that we ac- 
cept a measure, fraught with so much promise, as a substi- 
tute for a system in which are great and universally admit- 
ted evils?” 

The Hon. Mr. White, present Secretary of the Board 
of Education, in the T'wenty-eighth Report, recapitulates 
the arguments in favor of a change with great clearness. 
He adds—* I do not overstate when I assert that wherever 
the experiment has been fairly tried it has been most satis- 
factory, and no persuasions would induce the people to re- 
turn to the old system.” 

In his last Annual Report, when referring to the force 
of the objections which had been urged by his predecessors 
against the district system, he says: “I fully sympathize 
with all they felt and said on this topic. I have seen and 
experienced, as they did, its unfortunate and depressing 
influence, and I content myself with saying that every day’s 
observation gives strength to my convictions of its utter 
incompatibility with any high degree of success in the man- 
agement of school affairs. Indeed, I have ceased to look for 
further progress where its influence is unbroken.” 
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These opinions are cited that the people may form an 
enlightened opinion as to the merits of the two systems. 
As the law now stands, “every town divided into school 
districts shall, at the annual meeting of the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three, and every three years thereafter, 
vote upon the question of «abolishing such districts.” 

In 1863 this town voted not to abolish; but the state 
of the vote is not recorded. 

In 1866 the number of votes in favor of abolishing 
was three, to thirty-five against it. 

The chairman of the Committee clings to the hope, 
with much confidence, that when the question has been con- 
templated in the hight of the evidence furnished by this 
Report, the town will reverse its action, and come into line 
with those towns whose schools under the town system are 
superior in character and yet economically managed. 

The recent legislation of the State, to which allusion 
was made, affords an additional motive for a change. 

On the 3d of May, 1866, another Act was passed 
“concerning the distribution of the income of the school 
fund.” ‘The first section is as follows: 


‘In the distribution of the income of the school fund, for the ben- 
efit of the public schools of the State, every city and town complying 
with all laws in force, relating to a distribution of the same, shall annu- 
ally receive seventy-five dollars; and the residue of said moiety shall 
annually be apportioned among the several cities and towns, in proportion 
to the number of children in each, between the ages of five and fifteen 
years ; provided, that after the distribution of said moiety of income in 
the year eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, o city or town in which the 
district system exists, shall receive the seventy-five dollars herein specifically 
appropriated.’ |General Laws of 1866. Chap. 208. ] 


The passage of this Act could not have been secured 
unless the General Court had been convinced that to accel- 
erate the march of popular education it was necessary to 
remove the obstacles interposed by the district system. It 
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therefore seemed proper that the Committee should pre- 
sent an exposition of that system; because, within two 
years the people of Tyngsborough must determine to aban- 
don it or to relinquish an income from the State school fund. 

The Committee earnestly hope their constituents may 
be so guided and governed that their action may be for the 
speedy maturing of the processes of a practical and virtual 
education, for the present generation, and for generations 
‘yet to come. All which is respectfully submitted. 


FRANCIS BRINLEY, ] | 
DANIEL PARHAM, School Committee. 
LUTHER BUTTERFIELD, | 


Tyneasporouas, March 30, 1867. 


